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*‘BENOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowver. 
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MONSIEUR LEROUX IS ASTONISHED AT THE STUPIDITY OF THOSE ENGLISH, 


ROOKSTONE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD.” 
CHAPTER XXVII.—FOUND. 
Tue light was so dim within the study that at first 
tichard Wolferston could not make out anything dis- 
tinctly; but after a little, one familiar object, then 
another, became more and more visible, and he saw 
that the room had no occupant. Empty, and seem- 
ingly undisturbed since he had locked the outer door 
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and taken away the key; his cousin’s high-backed 
wooden chair looked as if it had been pushed away 
from the davenport by some one who had occupied it, 
but he could not be positive that he had not himself 
pushed it on his last visit. And yet it was folly to tell 
himself all this. How came the key in the door, and 
who except his cousin’s widow would have felt any 
interest in visiting this close, musty room? If he had 
followed the impulse of his strong loathing for the 
study, and all that it contained, he would at once 
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have retreated and locked the door; but he resolved 
to make himself quite sure that the room was in the 
state in which he had left it. In that uncertain light 
he could not be sure of anything. He knew there 
were candles on the chimney-piece, but he might 
knock something over groping in the dark, and he 
went back through the saloon and lit a taper from 
the gas lamp in the hall. 

Once more within the study, he held the light up, 
and took a minute survey of all the room contained: 
nothing seemed disturbed. Standing in front of the 
fireplace he faced the larger part of the room; he 
turned the light towards it suddenly and he started. 

On the desk, shown plainly now that the light 
fell on it, lay the key of the drawers, the key which 
he remembered to have taken out of his pocket and 
placed in the desk just before he left home. 

He made a hasty forward movement, and his foot 
became entangled in something on the floor. 

The shudder that came with the touch told Richard 
Wolferston that he had at last found what he expected 
to find in his cousin’s study, though not in such a 
situation. He held the light down an instant to see 
how she was lying, and then he raised his mother- 
in-law’s insensible body and carried it into the saloon. 

He laid her on the nearest ottoman, and went 
hastily back into the study. 

It had been all so instantaneous that in raising and 
removing her he had been guided more by-a 
mechanical impulse than by any process of thought. 

But when he took up the small key and tried the 
drawers one by one his senses came back to him. 

‘‘Ts she dead or living?” he asked himself, Even 
then he was careful to close and lock the study door 
behind him before he went back to look at her. 

Mrs. Wolferston was white as death ; her face had 
all the rigidity of a person lately departed, her hands 
were cold and lifeless. He was still bending over her, 
trying to feel her heart-beats, when Thompson 
burst into the room. Usually she was calm in 
moments of emergency, but the sight of her beloved 
mistress lying as she thought dead, made her 
frantic. 

‘She has been murdered!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Who 
has done this, Mr. Wolferston ?—oh, my poor dear ill- 
used lady!”’ She fell on her knees in a paroxysm of 
tears and sobs. 

‘Don’t be a fool” —Richard spoke fiercely —“ your 
mistress has fainted ; if you can’t control yourself, 
-_ Eulalie and Frangois, they will know what to 

0.”” 

He could not have taken a better means to restore 
Mrs. Thompson’s senses: the idea of turning her 
darling mistress over to the tender mercies of that 
frippery Eulalie, who dressed to look no better than 
she should be, was at once a quietus and a stimulant. 
She saw that this was no time for argument, and run- 
ning away, she quickly came back with the necessary 
remedies. 

As soon as a faint movement quivered in the closed 
eyelids, the maid turned to Richard Wolferston, who 
had been anxiously watching her, and in readiness to 
aid her efforts. 

“‘T mean no offence, sir,” she said, gravely; ‘‘ but 
I think Monsieur Leroux will help me to carry my 
mistress better than you can. Would you mind 
ringing for him, if you please, sir?” 

Monsieur Leroux came. He raised his eyebrows 
and shrugged his shoulders, but, a true man of the 
world, he made no comment on madame’s helpless 





state. He not only carried the poor lady up-stairs, 
but proceeded to turn down the bed, and settle the 
pillows and toilet arrangements—much more like a 
Woman than a man, as Thompson afterwards related 
—and then he asked tenderly if he could be of 
any use or send any one to help his dear Madame 
Thompson. 

Her answer surprised and discomfited him. 

“If Mr. Wolferston will be good enough to stay 
with Mrs. Richard for a few minutes, I should like 
to see Kitty Robbins.” 

Leroux threw up both hands, and his shoulders 
nearly touched his ears, but he obeyed, muttering to 
himself as he went down the gallery,— 

“These English are truly an impossible people 
—if even a vitch is of their nation—they give her 
preference to a Frenchman well born, well made, and 
well bred—they are of a prejudice and an ignorance 
that one cannot imagine to oneself.” 

His self-satisfaction was soothed next morning 
when he found Thompson waiting to speak to him 
as he came across the hall. 

Mrs. Wolferston was still very ill, and she wished 
Monsieur Leroux to step over at once to Mr. Ban- 
nock’s, and ask him to come and see her mistress. 

“ But,” she added, in a whisper, ‘‘you need say 
nothing about the fainting fit; my lady seems 
anxious not to have it spoken of in any way.” 

Thompson’s own belief was that Richard Wolfer- 
ston had quarrelled with her mistress, and frightened 
her into the state in which she found her. She did 
not dare to say this; but she had made up her mind, 
if the doctor would only second her, that they should 
not spend an hour longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary at Rookstone; and in pursuance of this idea, 
by the time Mr. Bannock arrived she*had packed 
everything, and was ready to start at a moment’s 
notice. 

Mr. Bannock was greatly shocked at the change a 
few hours had made in his old friend. There was 
a wild, staxtled look about her, and her face was still 
deathly wy 

-He asked several very searching questions, but he 
did not elicit the truth, and he believed that Mrs. 
Wolferston was suffering from over-fatiguo and 
anxiety. 

‘Tf you are so weak as this,” he said, gravely, 
‘you ought to get a change at once. Now Mrs. 
Richard has her husband to cheer her up a bit; 
she will not miss you so much; you can come back 
again, you know, when you feel up to it.” 

Mrs. Wolferston was strangely altered, he thought. 
At first she insisted on remaining with her daughter, 
and grew eager and excited at his opposition ; but 
when ho said he should call her son-in-law to combat 
her arguments, she yielded at once, and said she was 
ready to go. 

On one point the doctor remained firm, and deaf to 
all her entreaties. There must be no leave-taking—- 
he would not answer for the consequences of such a 
trial to Mrs. Richard. He would take all on himself. 
He should tell his young patient that, as her husband 
had chosen to return before he was wanted, he had 
sent her mother home, to prevent her from seeing 
too much company in her sick-room at once. 

Mrs. Wolferston did not speak or smile, but sat 
with the same fixed, scared look on her face that had 
so startled him on his first arrival. 

“Can I go at once?” she said, suddenly. “If 
Mary hears I am gone, she will take my absence 
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more quietly. She will fret to see me if she knows 
I am in the house.” 

The doctor felt her pulse again. 

‘* Yes,” he said, cheerfully, though in his heart 
he felt terribly anxious, ‘‘I believe you vught to be 
with Miss Janet. If you start now you-will get the 
early train.” 

Mrs. Wolferston lay back exhausted. 

‘You could do me a great service,” she said, pre- 
sently. ‘‘I believe you are right about leave-taking. 
If I could leave Rookstone without seeing any one 
at all—if you could manage this for me—I am sure 
it would be better.” 

A sudden look of inquiry came into the doctor’s 
face. Had Mrs. Wolterston and her son-in-law 
quarrelled? But this was no time for questioning ; 
and he merely answered that nothing could be easier ; 
the squire never appeared before eleven o'clock, 
and she would be on her way to town long before 
then. 

So with only the doctor and Frangois to see her off, 
Mrs. Wolferston again bade farewell to Rookstone. 
She looked sad and pale, and her eyes wandered 
restlessly over the park, as if she was bidding good-by 
to all her favourite haunts and remembrances. 

‘‘ Shall I ever come back again?” she said to her- 
self, and something seemed to shut this hope from 
her future. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MRS, WOLFERSTON’S SECRET. 


Mrs. Wotrerston lay dying. The doctors had told 
Janet that they could not say with certainty how long 
life might linger, but that its duration now could only 
be a question of days or hours, and it was so fearful 
to witness her mother’s gasping spasmodic breathing 
that even Janet felt compelled to give up hope. 

Both the doctors persisted that some sudden shock 
had accelerated the progress of the disease which 
perhaps might have spared her some years of life. 
Janet questioned Thompson, but the maid had 
given so solemn a promise not to reveal what had 
happened on the eve of her departure from Rook- 
stone, that she evaded her young mistress’s questions, 
although she saw that her suspicions were roused. 
Yes, the old doubts which had only been smothered, 
never uprooted, had got possession of Janet now, 
and would be listened to. So far as she could make 
out, her mother had shown no signs of illness till the 
squire’s return. When Mrs. Wolferston reached 
Brompton she:had been far too ill for questioning, 
and in the intervals which succeeded these fearful 
attacks of spasmodic breathing she was exhausted 
almost to insensibility. 

Henry Wenlock had gone down into the country to 
see some rich relations who promised to help him in 
finding some appointment as a means of livelihood, 
and Janet had no one to speak to—no one to 
divert her thoughts from her suffering mother. 

Day after day passed, and still she lingered. Her 
mind apparently did not wander, and yet Janet 
fancied that when she took little Christy in to kiss 
her before he went to school, her mother’s eyes hada 
wild, unnatural expression as they fixed steadfastly on 
the child. 

One evening she was sitting by the bedside half 
asleep. Her mother had passed a terrible night of 
suffering, and had lain nearly all day without seem- 
ing to notice what went on around her. 

_ Janet,” said the faint voice, and Janet started 
into waking life. ‘Come very close and listen. 





Give me some of those drops the doctor brought 
yesterday.” 

Janet was surprised; she had thought her mother 
unconscious when the doctor on the previous day put 
into her hands a strong restorative, telling her to 
give it when the patient should seem able to take it. 
She gave it now, and she saw her mother’s eyes 
brighten ; her voice, too, was louder and steadier. 

Janet, darling, listen; I want you to promise me 
two things before I leave you.” 

‘‘Oh, mother, mother!” and the poor girl’s tears 
— forth, though she tried hard to keep them 

ack, 

Her mother went on as if she had not spoken. 
‘*Promise me to watch over Mary as if she were 
your child instead of your sister, and promise me, too, 
to keep my secret from every one but Mr. Painson.” 

‘From Henry?” Janet looked imploringly ; but 
her mother’s face did not alter. 

‘It seems hard, my good, obedient child, to ask 
this, but I must: you might tell every one if you 
told Henry.” 

The trembling voice grew weaker, and Janet again 
put the restorative to her mother’s lips, and she went 
on speaking. 

‘On the last day I spent at Rookstone, I saw the 
key of your father’s study in the saloon, and I un- 
locked the door and wentin. Evidently the room had 
never been used since he left it: its desolate look 
made me very sad. I sat down in his chair, in 
front of the davenport, thinking. I sat there nearly 
an hour; I believe I had just risen, and was going 
out of the room, and then I remembered that he used 
to keep in one of the davenport drawers a sketch of 
Mary as an infant. He drew it in crayons for me 
himself, and I thought I would try and find it.” 

Her voice sank again, and her eyes closed wearily. 

“You are exhausting yourself, darling, finish 
telling me another time,” said Janet, anxiously. 

‘No, no;” but her voice was a whisper now, in- 
terrupted by hard-drawn gasps of breathing. Janet 
bent her ear to listen. ’ 

‘‘T was nearly sure it was in the lowest drawer, 
and yet, I cannot tell why, but it seemed as if I must 
begin at the top and go downwards. I found the 
key just within the desk: the first drawer was quite 
empty, the second looked empty too. I was just 
closing it, but I heard the rustling of paper, and I 
found [ could not shut the drawer close. I put my 
hand in, a roll of paper had got fixed at the back so 
as to prevent the drawer from shutting. I drew it 
out. Outside the roll was a strange handwriting ; I 
don’t remember the words, but I saw that it was your 
father’s will. I put it back in the drawer: I only 
thought that it was a copy of the other.” 

The voice had become so broken, so faint, that Janet 
could scarcely gather the sense of the words. She 
felt desperate ; raising her mother’s head, she put the 
restorative to her lips again, and the suffocating gasps 
grew stiller. 

‘“‘T put it back in the drawer, and then I pulled it 
out again and opened it. I do not know why I did 
this—I could not help it. It was another will, Janet: 
the reverse of that we have believed in.” 

‘““Was it signed ?” said Janet, eagerly. 

‘‘T cannot remember; I do not think I looked. I 
put it back in the drawer and locked it, and then I 
do not know what happened till I was carried up- 
stairs.” 

Janet’s lips burned with questions, but her mother 
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had no longer strength to speak. A fearful spasmodic 
attack succeeded the unusual exertion, and during 
several hours Janet feared that life would pass away. 
Towards morning Mrs. Wolferston grew quieter, and 
desired that a clergyman might be sent for. He 
stayed with her for some time; but when he took 
leave of Janet he told her he feared her mother was 
dying rapidly. 

‘‘She is quite aware of her state,” he said, *‘ but I 
think you ought to know it.” 





TWO NIGHTS IN A TENT. 


BY L. D, SALE BARKER, 


Tren years ago I was in India, at a very hot station 
called Bellary. The cantonment was embedded be- 
tween great rocks, which rose up on either side like 
giants guarding the entrance. I grew to hate the 
great masses of stone, piled one upon the other, 
keeping off what fresh breezes might have been 
blown to us, poor dried-up Madrassees, from the far- 
off sea. It was a scorching place; no view to be 
seen from any part of the cantonment; even when 
you climbed one of the monster rocks and looked 
down and around, you saw only miles upon miles of 
sand, with here and there small imitations of the 
giant from which you surveyed the surrounding 
country. There was hardly any vegetation, and, for 
nine months of the year, scarcely a blade of grass. 
Yet some fifty miles from this parched-up, arid plain, 
there rose a hill, whose summit was so green, so fresh, 
clothed with vegetation so rare, that it seemed like a 
little oasis in the desert. Ramen Droog scarcely 
measured two miles from end to end; the height I 
cannot estimate, I only know the ghaut was very 
steep and very beautiful; and one must have been in 
India, and at a station like Bellary, to know the 
intense enjoyment of going up that ghaut when one 
had been grilling in the plains for months before. 
You may be sure we went there whenever our 
husbands could get a few days’ leave. Orders were 
sent for horses and bullocks to be posted; children 
were packed in bandies; and, at five o’clock in the 
morning, the household would be on the march. I 
remember I had borne the heat, and all its attendant 
evils, with exemplary patience that first hot season I 
spent in India; but I cannot say as much for my 
poor little baby-girl, who was not a year old, and 
resented all the disagreeables of an Indian summer 
in a pitiable manner. Poor little thing! she had a 
narrow escape of being stung to death by scorpions ; 
one day a number of these creatures were found 
comfortably installed behind the window-blinds of 
her nursery. I had been in India but a few months, 
and though the sight of a black-beetle in England 
used to be a weight upon my mind for hours, I had 
already become so familiar with noxious things that 
I was very little moved when, one day, I found I had 
been careering round the racecourse with a tarantula 
in my habit. I must acknowledge, though, that my 
blood ran cold when, the insect having been crushed, 
and, as I thought, thrown away by my ayah, the 
butler appeared, followed by a string of retainers, 
all salaaming profoundly, bearing in his hand a 
sheet of white paper on which reposed the corpse of 
the tarantula, and announced, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘‘ Him biting missis ; missis never living, never 
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speaking ; missis dying in one litile hour; plenty, 
plenty sorry.” 

At last the days grew more broiling, and the nights 
unbearable. At midnight the air was as close as at 
twelve at noon, and on getting into bed the sheets 
seemed to scorch you. I had been very reluctant to 
go up to my house on the hill alone; and it was im- 
possible for my husband to leave the cantonment just 
then, es the General was away and he was in com- 
mand. However, when I found my little child’s health 
beginning to suffer, I determined to take her for a 
fortnight to Rimen Droog. We accordingly posted 
up, and my eyes were soon delighted at the sight of 
roses in baby’s cheeks. 

A lady whom I knew intimately was also spending 
a few days on the hill without her husband, and we 
agreed to go back to Bellary together. Now, we had 
neither of us ever slept in a tent, and Mrs. W—— 
proposed that we should take this opportunity of 
seeing how we liked it. We could easily borrow 
tents, have everything arranged comfortably, and 
sleep two nights on our way home. I need not dwell 
upon our preparations. "We were to perform our 
journey on horseback: we were both fond of riding, 
and accustomed to ride distances which would be 
thought very long in Europe. We settled to halt for 
the first night just outside a village called Cumlapoor, 
making a march of about twenty miles; our two 
other rides would be rather shorter. There were two 
bandies drawn by large white bullocks: a bandy is a 
carriage something like an omnibus, and arranged so 
that the space between the seats can be covered over 
with mattresses, when it makes a most comfortable 
bed. In one of these carriages went baby with the 
two ayahs. The other bandy contained all sorts of 
things we required on our journey, and on it the 
native servants took it in tun to hang. 

I must tell you that I brought out from England 
with me two water-spaniels, the most faithful, 
affectionate beasties that ever lived. Wherever I 
went my dogs followed, and it was a great comfort 
to me that I had managed to keep them alive and well 
through the suffocating heat of the last few months. 
‘* Charlie” and ‘ Bessie”? were indeed to me like 
familiar trusty friends, different in their natures as 
two children, Charlie blustering, noisy, thought- 
less, and jolly as a wild schoolboy; and dear old 
Bessie sedate, demure, affectionate, and wise as his 
elder sister; she seemed ever on the watch to keep 
him out of scrapes. How often would Charlie 
have been trampled on by the horses, gored by the 
bullocks, or cut by drivers’ whips, but for the watch- 
ful care of Bessie, who would come round the corner 
just in the nick of time with her wise old liver- 
coloured nose, and give a short bark or snort of 
warning as Charlie’s black-and-white body was 
bounding up and down before the horses’ hoofs or 
bullocks’ horns. 

Before leaving Bellary I had determined I could 
not leave both my pets behind me, so Bessie had 
been of the party to the Droog. She made her 
journey in a wicker basket carried on a coolie’s head. 
Poor Charlie was left behind to the companion- 
ship of my parrot, who was the plague of his life. 
Whenever Polly saw him lying down for his after- 
noon siesta, she would whistle, and call ‘‘ Charlie!” 
“ Charlie!” ‘Charlie!’? Up would start the foolish 
dog, wagging his tail, only to be greeted with a peal 
of hoarse laughter; he would then give an angry 
growl and go back to his sleep. Five minutes later 
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the same thing waquld be repeated; Charlie each 
time being completely taken in and answering to the 
call. The parrot never tried this trick with Bessie, 
instinctively knowing, I suppose, that she was too 
wise for the joke to succeed. As it was, she used 
to snort and grin defiance at Polly on Charlie’s 
account ; and I am very sure, if she had had the 
chance, would have bitten poor Poll’s head off with- 
out any remorse. 

My friend Julia and I were horrid cowards, and 
dreadfully afraid of robbers, though she tried to 
make me think her very courageous. Just as we 
started from the Droog, she took out of her saddle- 
pocket a little pistol, which had been given to her at 
the time of the Indian Mutiny, and which she dis- 
played to me with much pride and confidence. I 
must say the sight of it increased rather than dimi- 
nished my fears. I suppose my feelings were 
expressed in my face, for she hastily fastened it up, 
assuring me that there was no cap. 

Thus our march began. Once at the foot of the 
hill we went off at a brisk trot, soon leaving the 
bandies, and the rest of the procession, behind us. 
It is the custom in India for each horse to have what 
is called in Madras a gorrawallah, which’means a 
horsekeeper, whose office it is always to run by the side 
of the horse of which he has charge. Unluckily we had 
desired our horsekeeper to remain with the bandies, 
and were quite alone when we came upon a sight 
which startled and disgusted us. We saw, standing 
just behind a prickly-pear bush, a great hyena; his 
mouth dripping blood, and all the shaggy hair about 
his face and neck dabbled with it. As we watched 
him, he was tearing and gnawing the remains 
of a poor little antelope. He looked up at us, 
seeming uncertain whether to advance or retire ; then 
I rode at him with my whip raised, hoping to 
make him decide upon a retreat, and off he ran ; but 
when I turned and came back tothe road, I found he 
was running after me. Iturned again to pursue 
him, and he retreated, but only to advance again 
directly I went back. So we went on; I hunted 
him, and he hunted me alternately, till the bandies 
came up. Then the horrid beast trotted off, and we 
thought we were rid of him altogether. Before long, 
however, we heard a commotion in the rear of the 
procession, and we saw the hyena walking off with a 
kid in his mouth, one of a family of goats which 
travelled in company with us for the sake of the 
milk. 

This was our first adventure, and we soon after- 
wards arrived at our halting-place. There we found 
everything ready and comfortable for us; our baths 
were prepared, and the principal tent furnished like 
a nice sitting-room, with carpet, table, books, arm- 
chairs, and a charpoy at each end for us to sleep in. 
This large tent had double flies, and between the 
outer and inner wall of canvas were stored away 
crockery and all the usual contents of a house- 
keeper’s cupboard. We were soon installed with our 
books and work, as if this had been our home for 
weeks, instead of the whole apparatus—house, furni- 
ture, and all—having arrived and been set up only 
a few hours before. We made an excellent breakfast, 
which was cooked and sent up just as if we were at 
home, and after that the time passed quickly and 
pleasantly enough. I sat like Robinson Crusoe at 
the door of my tent and fed the goats. When it got 
cool we walked about and turned into the village, 
though we were soon driven out of it again by the 





dreadful smell, a strange compound of dust, dirt, and 
aromatics, peculiar to the haunts of the natives. In 
the evening we agreed that we had been quite right 
in our determination to experience the sensation of 
living in a tent. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night. We went to 
bed very early, as we knew we should have to be 
stirring betimes. Before my friend retired to rest, 
she carefully examined her pistol, fitted on a cap, and, 
placing it at half-cock, laid it under her pillow. I 
went off to sleep, and I suppose two or three hours 
had passed, when I was awakened by hearing a 
noise behind the fly of the tent near my bed; it was 
evidently a noise caused by some one touching the 
crockery which was kept there. I listened, and then 
I heard astealthy movement. ‘Robbers,’ I thought; 
‘‘we shall be murdered in our beds. Oh! would 
that I had never run this risk.”’ I sat up and listened 
again, but the noise had ceased; nor did I discern 
any dusky body, as I expected, creeping round the 
inner part of the tent; so I said very softly— 

‘‘ Julia, dear, didn’t you hear a noise ?”’ 

‘<'Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I did; robbers, and I havo 
this ready.” Holding up her pistol in a shaky hand, 
and at the same time displaying a very pallid-counte- 
nance above the edge of the table; looking quite 
ghastly by the moonlight which came in through the 
hole cut for a window in the tent. 

We waited and listened, while I seized a pole 
which had not been used for one of the smaller tents, 
thinking I would be ready in case of emergency too. 
Presently the noise began again, this time much 
louder ; then the thought struck me that it might be 
later than I fancied, and it was one of the natives 
getting the tea-things for our ‘‘ chota hasree”’ before 
we started on our journey ; so I called out in a voice 
which I vainly strove to render firm, ‘‘ Boy, what are 
you about ?”’ No answer; only the noise and disturb- 
ance amongst the crockery grew louder. Glancing 
at my watch I saw it was too early for any such pre- 
parations. Julia crossed over, forgetting the pistol 
in her terror, and sought shelter in my bed. Then I 
determined to be very brave : I struck a match, lighted 
a candle, and announced in a severe tone, my teeth 
chattering the while, ‘‘I have pistols here, and if 
nobody speaks I must fire.’ I knew how cowardly 
natives are; if it had been an English thief I should 
have hidden my head under the bed-clothes, and, 1 
believe, died of fright. Still no answer; but the 
crockery seemed now to be suffering for my rash- 
ness; it was certainly being dashed and smashed 
about recklessly. Julia and I were both partly 
dressed; I put on my dressing-gown, seized my 
tent-pole in one hand, the candle in the other, 
and glided behind the inner wall of the tent. There, 
to my surprise, I found a large jungle-cat, who had 
got its head into a capacious jug of milk, and was 
drinking away, undoubtedly enjoying himself greatly ; 
the noise I had heard was evidently caused by his 
hastily and greedily helping himself to any eatables 
that took his fancy. I was so angry that I hit him 
on the back with my tent-pole; as I did so, ho 
sprang into the air; and then I discovered he had 
pushed his head so far into the jug that he could not 
get it out, and he jumped about, looking very absurd, 
completely bonneted. At last he dashed his head so 
hard against the ground that the milk-jug broke, 
and the beast sprang out of the tent with a rim of 
china round his neck, the remains of the unlucky 
jug. All the servants by this time came rushing up 
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to aid us; however, there was nothing for which we 
required them except to gather up the broken china, 
and repair, as much as they could, the damage our 
visitor had done. 

But I have forgotten to tell you that Bessie had 
arrived in her basket on the coolie’s head safe and 
sound, and she had been our constant companion 
during the day; but at night my ayah, who was 
so passionately fond of Bessie, had asked me to 
allow the dog to sleep with her in a little tent I used 
as my bath-room. Now my old pet came running up 
to me with an expression of reproach in her soft 
brown eyes, as much as to say, ‘‘ How could you let 
me leave you? If I had been there, I should have 
barked and frightened all the wild beasts away.” 
I determined that Bessie should not sleep away 
from me again, and I patted and stroked her, pro- 
mising as much. She seemed to understand what 
I said, for she wagged her tail, put down her ears, 
and licked my hand; then stretched herself out at 
the foot of my bed, her eyes fixed upon me wherever 
I went; for I was now walking about, giving 
orders to the servants, that we might start as 
soon as there was the faintest streak of light to be 
seen in the sky. Very soon Minima, my ayah, came 
to tell me my bath was ready, and the small encamp- 
ment was already in a state of bustle and prepara- 
tion for departure. Julia and I went off to bathe 
and dress, and Minima was left watching the baby, 
who was still sleeping soundly in my bed. She 
had never thoroughly awakened, had hardly stirred, 
even, during my combat with the wild-cat. Bessie 
raised herself to follow me as I left the tent, but I 
made her a sign to lie still. 

The large tent in which we slept, with our dressing 
tents one on each side of it, stood quite apart from 
the rest of the little encampment. I was scarcely 
half dressed, when I heard a loud barking and sound 
of commotion in the large tent. Hastily throwing a 
shawl around me, I rushed back; and there I found 
baby on the ground screaming lustily, and Bessie 
struggling and bleeding in the clutches of the wild- 
eat, who still bore the marks of his theft of the early 
morning in the shape of the rim of the milk-jug as 
a collar round his neck. I saw there was no time 
to be lost; in another minute my poor Bessie’s 
struggles would be over for ever. I remembered the 
pistol under Julia’s pillow, and, only thinking 
of my poor doggie’s life, I ran to the side of the 
charpoy, drew out the pistol, and, putting it at full 
cock, went close to the writhing animals, and fired at 
the jungle-cat. It gave one convulsive movement, 
and Bessie slipped out of its clutches; the brute 
was dead. At the sound of the shot baby stopped 
crying; I lifted her upon the charpoy, and by that 
time the ayah, who had been called away by Mrs. 
W: to bring her something out of the tent, 
returned, and was overcome with distress and self- 
reproach at having left her charge. Baby, as I could 
see at once, was not in the least hurt, but had been 
dreadfully frightened; my poor old doggie, how- 
ever, was cruelly scratched and torn in her faithful 
defence of my child. I bathed her wounds, and was 
glad to find there was no serious injury done. The 
remains of my unpleasant acquaintance were re- 
moved, and order was restored in the encampment, 
but I could not easily recover from the two frights he 
had given me, and I shuddered at the recollection of 
the part I had played to save the life of my poor 
little doy. 
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That morning, as we were partaking of our early 
breakfast before we started on our second day’s march, 
we agreed that we were not quite so satisfied with our 
wisdom in trying the experiment of a tent life. 

At the end of our next day’s journey we halted on 
the top of a little hill close to a lake, the name of 
which I now forget. To reach the top of the hill we 
had to go up a very steep ascent; but, once at the 
summit, we felt we were well rewarded for our 
trouble, for it seemed almost another Droog on a 
much smaller scale. Unlike the plains below, this 
little spot was green and fertile. Since our descent of 
the ghaut the day before, we had seen no vegetation 
but the endless milk-hedge, and masses of prickly 
pear; here we found, round the margin of the lake, 
banyans, plantains, and mangoes; while, here and 
there some palm-tree would raise its stately head. 
Our horses, Saladin and Dandy, were picketed out, 
and enjoyed aroll upon grass an inch long—a luxury 
they seldom knew; for their grass-cutters, during 
the hot season, had sometimes to travel many miles 
to find the miserable roots which they call grass in 
most parts of India. Poor old Saladin, how well I 
loved him! He used to whinny when he heard my 
step, and stretch out his soft muzzle, expecting the 
lucerne or sugar-cane I pampered him with. So 
spoilt was he that, before I mounted, I had always 
to give him a piece of bread or he would be sulky all 
the ride: yet what an honest, trusty beast he was! 
He was a pure Arab, with silver tail and mane. 
His tail, which reached the ground, it was my fancy 
to have tinged with henna, after the Arabian fashion. 

We spent our time here much as we spent it on 
the previous day, only strolling in the cool evening 
about the margin of the lake instead of in an un- 
savoury village. As night came on, we had chairs 
brought out, and sat at some distance from our 
encampment talking ; and, though neither of us said 
so, I think each felt regret in her heart that we had 
made this expedition at all. I remember the moon 
was wonderfully beautiful and bright; so bright that 
I could read’ very small type. We tried to talk 
cheerfully, but the adventure of the wild-cat had 
impressed us much, and we began seriously to 
reflect upon our foolishness in undertaking such an 
expedition alone. 

At last the time arrived for us to retire. The two 
ayahs were with baby, and my old dog Bessie 
was helping to keep guard, until I went to my 
charpoy, and relieved them of their charge. In 
addition to the cocoa-nut oil lamp, which we in- 
tended to burn all night, I insisted upon keeping a 
candle on a chair by my bedside to read by, for I 
felt strangely wakeful. Baby was very restless when 
I went to bed, so I sang a long lullaby to her to 
soothe and send her to sleep. The cocoa-nut oil 
lamp was burning dimly, and there was very little 
light in the tent when I put out my candle. The 
moon was going down, and, as I lay on my char- 
poy, quiet and silent in the stillness of the night, 
a feeling of indescribable dread fell upon me—a fear 
of I knew not what. Not a sound came to me 
from those around; my friend Julia _ scarcely 
seemed to breathe, so profound was her slumber; 
Bessie was lying stretched at full-length under 
the table, which was in the centre of the tent, for- 
getting her cruel treatment by the wild-cat in happy 
unconsciousness. Tranquil sleep had fallen upon all 
the other inhabitants of the little camp, I only could 
not rest; my eyes seemed strained open, staring at 
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vacancy. I thought of all the tales I had heard of 
the treachery of natives; of the fleet and stealthy 
movements of tigers; my butler had come to me, only 
the day before, with a tale of two man-eaters which 
were known to be somewhere within fifty miles; I 
had thought little of his account at the time he told 
me, but now all the histories of the rapidity with 
which a tiger travels came back to me. I thought of 
Thugs, of all the horrors of the Indian Mutiny, then 
but lately passed, until my heart beat and throbbed 
with such an agony of fear that I could scarcely 
breathe. 

While I was doubting if I should speak to 
Julia, or call for my ayah, or, in fact, do anything 
to break the spell under which I was suffering, 
Bessie suddenly started up and barked, and then 
looked towards the outer fly, used as a door, which 
was partly raised. I sat up in my bed and looked 
out; the moon was sinking, but had not yet disap- 
peared, and I could see outside the tent distinctly. 
There was nothing but the shadow of the half-raised 
fly; I strained my ears, but could not catch a sound. 
Then Bessie raised herself from under the table, 
and came up close to my charpoy, barking short, 
sharp, complaining barks. She came quite near to 
me and put her paws upon the bed, and touched my 
cheek with her cold nose; then, uttering a whine of 
entreaty, she rubbed her head upon my shoulder 
and made me understand that she was troubled. I 
caressed her, and looked again upon the moonlit 
scene without; then I told her to be quiet and lie 
down ; I was afraid she would wake up the baby, 
and I spoke crossly to her, saying there was nothing 
there. Still, she barked and whined. Julia awoke, 
and called out to her to be quiet. I said— 

‘“‘T am sure Bessie would not be so restless, and 
disturb us in this way, without reason. I believe 
there are thieves, or wild-cats, or something of the 
kind, near us.” 

Julia listened, and answered very crossly, ‘‘ You 
always think that stupid old dog cannot do wrong. 
You know there are plenty of the servants near, and 
they were ordered to be on the watch to-night; so 
do go to sleep.” 

“Listen!” I pleaded. ‘I am so frightened.” 

‘‘How can you be so childish?” cried Julia. 
“‘T declare I am very glad that this is to be our last 
night in a tent ; we won’t try it again.” 

‘Oh, no!” I sighed; ‘‘I wish we never had.” 

I tried to be still ; I tried to think of other things ; 
I spoke very sharply to my poor Bessie, for she 
would keep barking and snorting in a perfect 
fury at some unknown, unseen danger. Again, in 
spite of my angry words, she came to me and 
scratched upon the bedclothes. -I looked out again; 
still there was nothing to be seen. I slapped her; 
she whined and went back to her bed under the 
table. All this time my little child was sleeping 
peacefully by my side; I kissed her closed eyelids, 
and then determined to make a great effort to sleep 
myself. I turned my pillow, and laid my burning 
head upon the cool side; then I began the old 
children fashion of counting myself to sleep. It 
would not do: that dread, that horror, would not 
leave me. Poor Bessie, too, was evidently as uneasy 
as before; I heard her breathing hard, and snorting 
in a sort of suppressed way, now and then giving a 
whine of trouble and discontent. I had just resolved 
to brave the danger, whatever it might be, by getting 
up, and going to the opening of the tent to look out, 





when I was startled by a loud snarl, followed by a 
sharp bark from Bessie. I sat up and looked at 
her, and I saw she was staring at the ground by 
the side of my charpoy; the old dog’s lips were 
curling with rage, her back all bristling, and her 
eyes starting almost from her head. Leaning over 
the edge of my bed, I looked down at the spot on 
which her eyes were fixed, and I saw, in the dim 
light thrown by the little wick of the cocoa-nut oil 
lamp, something lying in coils between the chair on 
which the candlestick was placed, and my charpoy ; 
I saw dusky folds moving and writhing on the 
ground; and, almost touching my face as I stooped 
down, a flat head reared itself, swaying backwards 
and forwards with outstretched hood and forked 
tongue. It was a cobra! Oh, how terribly I suffered 
at that moment. The chill disgust, the deadly fear, 
the hatred, I felt for the loathsome reptile, every 
instant drawing its vile body nearer and nearer to 
me and my little child, paralysed me for an instant, 
and in a voice strangely calm, seeming to me, I 
remember, as if somebody else was speaking rather 
than myself, I said, ‘“‘ Julia, there really is a cobra 
trying to get into my bed. Scream for them to 
come.” 

‘Do be quiet,” she murmured in a sleepy tone, 
‘‘and go to sleep ; you are dreaming: how tiresome 
you are!” 

The hooded head was rising, the forked tongue 
close upon me, the sickening smell from the snake 
was in my nostrils. With a loud hoars voice I 
shrieked, ‘‘Oh do, Julia, leave the tent, and send 
them to me.” And I screamed one scream after the 
other. 

Julia then sprang up, and rushed out of the 
tent; and I, reaching over the reptile’s head, and 
seizing the candlestick, which was on the chair—a 
heavy plated one with a tall glass shade—dashed it 
with all my force upon the cobra’s writhing body. 
The head fell, and, wriggling and twisting in a 
hideous manner, it glided from me. Butler, maty, 
and ayahs, all rushed in, pell-mell, with tent-poles 
and various other implements of destruction, and 
soon finished the work begun by the candlestick. 
Then they displayed the dead body to me with an 
air of much satisfaction. 

I was so terribly frightened that I felt I could not 
stay another hour in our encampment. My nerves 
were so shaken that I saw snakes everywhere; 
and Julia was almost as anxious as I was to be 
off. The moon was down, and darkness upon every- 
thing. My butler, a very wise and trustworthy old 
man, advised me strongly to wait till daylight; he 
salaamed many times, and pleaded, “If missis wait 
one, two hour, no danger ; me and other boys staying 
by missis, holding lights so as missis can see, and 
making plenty noise, so no cobra can come. Missis 
going down hill in dark: plenty more danger coming.”’ 
But I was obstinate, and insisted upon continuing 
our march at once. 

Accordingly the bandies were prepared for us to 
make our descent of the hill; our horses were to 
remain until daylight, and then to follow us, that 
we might afterwards proceed on horseback. One 
pair of our bullocks were steady, good-tempered, 
well-conditioned beasts, whose conduct we could be 
certain of; therefore, they of course were fastened 
to the bandy in which baby travelled. Julia was 
to go down the steep little hill with my darling 
in her bandy, while I settled to go in the smatler one 
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with the glass, crockery, etc., and the old dog 
Bessie. Julia, baby, and her ayahs got into their 
carriage, and, accompanied by some of the natives 
carrying torches on either side, began their down- 
ward march. The road was very steep and wind- 
ing; on the one side a high bank rose above our 
heads, and on the other was a sharp and sudden 
declivity, guarded by a low wall about two feet 
high. 

The first bandy started with its precious freight, 
and slowly the bullocks planted their sure feet upon 
the uneven ground. I watched them as long as I 
could see by the torchlight, and then I, too, mounted 
into the bandy with Bessie, and prepared to set off; 
but, as ill-luck would have it, my bullocks, which 
were not our own, but had been hired for the 
journey, were, what is called in Madras, bobbery 
bullocks—bobbery signifying of a diabolical temper, 
a temper produced, in all probability, by the brutal 
treatment they too often receive. Goaded and 
maddened, their tails twisted off, their poor hides 
blistered and bleeding, perchance one day the idea of 
revenge has entered their dull brains, and they have 
suddenly become conscious of their own strength, and 
determine to use it against their oppressors. At any 
rate, from whatever cause, my bullocks were very 
bobbery, more so than was at all expected ; for I had 
no sooner entered the bandy, and the driver got up 
on the box, than they started off as hard as they 
could tear. Not content with racing down the proper 
marked-out road, they, either owing to the darkness 
or from malice prepense, took a leap over the two- 
foot wall which formed the boundary of the road, 
dragging the bandy after them, and then down the 
rocky and steep hill-side. Bump, bump, bump, went 
the bandy, swaying from side to side, dashing against 
stones and mounds of earth in its descent. I was up 
at the top, down on the floor, first half out of one 
window, then out of the other, Bessie thrown yelp- 
ing on me, then I onher. Bang, crash, off came 
the door; then the poor driver was thrown from his 
seat, and, as I afterwards found, had his leg broken. 
I was now more entirely at the mercy of the bullocks 
than ever. All was darkness. I dared not, if I could, 
have extricated myself from the bandy; I knew not 
where I was, nor whither going. I heard the cries of 
my terrified servants above, and could see the flashes 
of the torches, but I was going down, down, faster 
and faster every instant; at last there came a fearful 
shock, and we stopped. 

Once feeling the rapid motion was over, I gathered 
my poor bruised body together, and scrambled out 
of the damaged bandy, Bessie limping after me. 
My butler was descending the rugged pass, down 
which I had just involuntarily come, as fast as his 
legs and arms could bring him. Meanwhile I stood 
in the darkness, listening to the snorting and groaning 
of the prostrate bullocks, afraid to move until he 
arrived with his torch. Soon the other boys, as we 
call them in India, found their way to our assistance ; 
and then we discovered that the infuriated animals 
had indeed only just stopped in time; they had fallen 
on their knees, and their heads were almost hanging 
over a precipice with a drop of at least twenty feet. 
I had to scramble up the hill as well as I could, and 
gain the road again before it was possible to descend. 
The bullocks were extricated from the shattered 
bandy, which had to be left in its perilous position for 
the present. 

Arriving at the foot of the hill, I joined my friend 
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Julia and my baby, whom I found in perfect safety. 
Thankful for our preservation, Julia and I then made 
a vow that wo would never try a tent life again. 





TEN SIEGES OF PARIS. 


TueErz is no capital which has so often provoked and 
undergone attack. The first mention of Paris in 
history records an investment. Fifty years before 
Christ it was the stronghold of the Gauls. Labienus, 
the most able of Cesar’s generals, in that year 
marched an army against the rebellious place, and 
after crossing the Seine forced the insurgents to eva- 
cuate it. Before retreating, Vercingetorix, the chief 
of the Gauls, burned what there was of a city. 
But the site was too eligible not to invite the 
building of a new town. Like Berlin, Paris 
originally was confined to an island formed by a 
river and surrounded by inaccessible swamps. No 
sooner had the Germans conquered France, than 
Chlodwig, the leader of the invading tribe, recon- 
structed ancient Lutetia, and made it the centre of 
the new empire. During the time his descendants 
held sway in France it remained their principal for- 
tress. When their authority began to decline, the 
defence of Paris against a foreign enemy gave such 
prestige to one of their generals as to enable him to 
usurp the throne of the decaying dynasty. Before 
this, however, Charles le Gros, a degenerate scion 
of Charlemagne, had found himself attacked at 
Paris by the Normans. A helpless imbecile, he 
had no choice but to make his peace with the 
predatory bands, no matter at what cost. On the 
occasion of a second raid, however, Paris gallantly 
held out for a whole year, under the command of 
Count Otto, one of the King’s nobles. So great was 
the renown Otto acquired by this feat of arms, that 
on Charles’s death, in 888, the Frankish nobility 
elected him their King. A nephew of this Otto was 
Hugh Capet, the ancestor of the Bourbons. 

In the meantime, the German conquerors of 
France, comparatively few in number, had become 
absorbed by the subject nationality, and every now 
and then had a brush with the old country whence 
they had proceeded. In 978, when the German 
Emperor Otto m was celebrating the Festival of 
St. John at Aix-la-Chapelle, he was surprised by 
King Lothaire of France at the head of an army of 
30,000 men. The German Emperor returned the 
compliment, and having crossed the frontier on the 
1st day of October, marched straight upon Paris, 
overcoming all resistance in his way. Before winter 
set in he stood at. the foot of Montmartre, and 
invested the city. Very much like the Moltke of 
our day, he had to detail a portion of his army to 
ward off the hosts attempting the rescue of the 
beleaguered place; but, unlike the result in the 
present instance, he was obliged to withdraw 
without effecting his object. Winter and disease 
decimating his troops, he eventually returned the 
way by which he came. There is an old story that, 
before leaving, the Germans assembled on Montmartre 
and sang a Ze Deum with so vast an energy of lungs 
that all Paris re-echoed the sound. Why they 
should have offered up their thanks in this boisterous 
manner when foiled in their efforts is a riddle 
unsolved to this day. 

The strength of the place having thus been 
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proved by experience, King Philip Augustus, at 
the beginning of the 13th century, extended its 
fortifications, adding several hundred towers to the 
walls. King Charles v, in the latter part of the 
14th century, surrounded the new suburbs with a 
fresh enceinte, built a citadel called the Bastille, and 
constructed a fort on the isle of St. Louis. 
Notwithstanding these new defences, the English 
took Paris after the Battle of Agincourt in 1420. The 
Maid of Orleans, attempting to recapture Paris, 
1429, was repulsed by the English, who, however, 
seven ‘years later, were obliged to march out owing 
to the gallantry of Dunois, le Batard Royal. 

King Henry tv was the next to assail the 
devoted capital. As he was a Protestant, it would 
not recognise his authority. Having defeated the 
Catholic League at Ivry, March 17, 1590, he ap- 
a Paris in forced marches, and occupying 

orbeil, Lagny, and Creil, cut off provisions, then 
chiefly received by the river. He next planted his 
guns on Montmartre, and from this dominant po- 
sition left the Parisians—his naughty children, as he 
jokingly called them—to choose between bread and 
bombs. Not less obstinate then than they are now, 
15,000 of the inhabitants died of hunger before the 
town opened negotiations with the King. Just in the 
nick of time, however, the Spaniards, who assisted 
the Catholic League, sent General Farnese with a 
large army from Belgium to the rescue. Henry 
was compelled to raise the siege, and only entered 
Paris four years later, when he had embraced 
Roman Catholicism, and then he was welcomed with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 








France now rapidly increasing in power, Paris 
remained more than 200 years unvisited by an 
invading army. In the reign of Louis xiv the 
mere idea of the foreigner venturing into the heart 
of France had come to appear so preposterous as 
to lead to the razing of the old fortifications. Louis 
Xv in 1726 again encircled the city with a wall, 
which, however, was not intended to serve a mili- 
tary purpose. As an open town, Paris underwent 
the storms of the Revolution. When, in 1814, the 
Allied Armies arrived in front of it to avenge the 
deeds of Napoleon 1, a few redoubts, hastily thrown 
up, were the impediments in their way. 25,000 
regulars under Marmont and Mortier, and 15,000 
National Guards, with 150 guns, held the place for 
a day against 40,000 Prussians and Russians. 
When Montmartre had been taken by storm, and 
the Cossacks and Uhlans were swarming in La 
Chapelle and La Villette, the proud capital sur- 
rendered. On March 31, Frederick William mr 
of Prussia, the father of William 1 of the present 
day, and Alexander 1 of Russia made their entry 
into the city. 

The following year witnessed the repetition of 
the feat. On the 2nd of July, 1815, the Prussians, 
under Blucher, took Montrouge and Issy by storm, 
while Wellington forced his way into the northern and 
eastern suburbs. On the 7th of July the English 
and Prussian Guards once more trod the Boulevards. 

Such is a brief summary (compiled by the Berlin 
correspondent of the ‘‘Times’’) of the history of 
successive sieges of Paris before the memorable in- 
vestment of the year 1870. 


MAX KROMER: A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF STRASBOURG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” 


CHAPTER XI, 


From desolate homes is rising 
One prayer, ‘ Let carnage cease ! 
On friends and foes have mercy, / 





f° you must think of us as living in the 
Nii? cellars, with no light except that of the 
). lamp, and hearing, every now and then, 
the crumbling of the old walls above us, 
which were so precious to my poor grand- 
mother. I think her mind began to fail 
her a little, and no wonder ; for she talked 
incessantly of the days when she was a 
young wife and mother, and called me sometimes 
by my grandfather’s name, and sometimes by 
my father’s. She grew restless and uneasy when- 
ever I was out of her sight, and would cry bitterly, 
Gretchen said, all the time I was away, though she 
never forgot to tell me to go every morning and see 
how the cathedral was standing. So I found it to be 
my duty—that is, I thought it was what the Lord 
Jesus Christ would have done in my place—to stay 
with her in the chilly damp and darkness of the 
cellars, except when there was some necessary errand 
which sent me away. 

It was very irksome, more irksome than I can tell. 
This was the worst and dreariest part of the siege to 
me. Sergeant Klein was dead, and there was no one 
to bring us any news, either of expected succour, or 
surrender. Sylvie was gone, and I could hear 
nothing, not a word, of her, where she was, or how 
she was; she might now be lying in some lonely 





O Lord; and give us peace,’” 


ave, lost to us as Louise was for ever lost to her 
rother. If it had not been for Elsie I do not think 
I could have borne the suspense and confinement. 
She was our only delight and comfort, whiling away 
the weary hours with her pleasant prattle. Her 
little vest was being quickly finished under my 
grandmother’s superintendence, for nothing took her 
thoughts away so much as to have Elsie sitting on a 
footstool beside her, knitting the birthday present 
for the Lord Jesus Christ. It seemed to bring Him 
so very really and closely among us as a living 
person, that whenever I felt inclined to murmur at 
the dreary hours, when 1 would so willingly have 
been out in the open streets, amidst all the stir, and 
even the horror of them, the mere sight of Elsie and 
her work would recall Him to my mind, and make 
me think how gently He would stay beside any poor 
aged and desolate woman. Elsie was surely his 
gift to us, when everything else was being taken 
away. Gretchen herself used to stand still, watching 
her fondly sometimes, and would make her a little 
cake to tempt her to eat when her appetite began to 
fail. 

It was now that I discovered Gretchen’s secret 
store, without which we should have suffered many a 
sharp pang of hunger. In the darkness of the 
farthest cellar there had been carefully constructed, 
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so as to escape observation, a small door, not four 
feet high, opening into a small vault. It must have 
been built with the house, nearly three hundred 
years before, when sieges and wars were more common 
than they have been of late times. When the siege 
had been first proclaimed, Gretchen had stored in ita 
good pile of potatoes, and carrots, and apples, besides 
a strong thick chest filled with flour, which was now 
beginning to smell musty from the damp, in spite of 
the thickness of the wood. There were stores of 
sugar, and wine, and oil as well; so that there was 
enough to last us for a whole month yet; and surely 
the siege must be ended before then! I put my arm 
round Gretchen’s neck, and kissed her brown cheek ; 
for, thanks to her, we were safe from dying of starva- 
tion. She was so pleased, that she gave Elsie and 
me a roasted apple for dinner, beyond our usual 
allowance. 

Still, our close confinement, and the want of good, 
nourishing food, began to tell upon us all. We could 
not keep up our strength on apples and potatoes ; and 
no flesh meat was to be had for love or money. Our 
baker’s house had long since been destroyed, and 
searcely any good bread was to be bought in the 
city. Our flour was musty, but we could get none 
better; and hundreds would have been thankful even 
for ours if we could have spared it for them. 
Gretchen did all she could to make our meals palat- 
able; but it was both difficult and dangerous to 
cook; for we had no stove, of course, in the cellars, 
and she had to venture up to the floor above, where a 
stove was still standing. 

very day saw the want, the famine, and the 
deaths grow greater. Lisbeth told us that they were 
running short of everything that was needed in the 
hospitals, while the number of the patients was in- 
creasing almost every hour. As for the Botanic 
Gardens, they were piled up with the graves. If the 
bombardment was to go on much longer, the city 
would be only a heap of ruins, peopled with 
skeletons. 

One day when I had gone out much later than usual 
to visit the cathedral, and was moving slowly and 
languidly along the street facing the grand middle 
entrance, I saw a great rabble of the citizens press- 
ing in at the door under the tower, while a few 
soldiers stationed there were doing their best to beat 
them back. Most of them looked wild and wolfish, 
like the lads I had seen fighting for a morsel of half- 
rotten turnip; and they fought desperately, bearing 
down the soldiers with their frantic energy. A man 
stood near to me, leaning against a wall, his wasted 
hand pressed against his heart, and watching the 
conflict with hungry eyes. 

‘* What are they about ?” I asked. 

“They are the citizens,” he gasped, speaking the 
words painfully, ‘‘with the white flag; General 
Uhrich has refused our petition to surrender, and 
they will hoist it themselves. I think I shall die as 
soon as I see it.” 

There we stood, looking with all our eyes, we and 
a crowd of others, men and women, watching the 
struggle, and catching now and then a sight of it 
within, as the line of citizens passed the windows in 
the tower, fighting their way upwards. At last we 
saw them come out upon the gallery which runs 
along the western front of the cathedral, and out 
floated the flag in the air, white as a small white 
cloud against the sky, and we set up a very feeble 
shout of triumph. 





Iwas hurrying home to carry the good news, when 
a yell of anger and despair, louder than our shout of 
triumph, made me run quickly back again. The flag 
had been torn down, and a troop of soldiers from the 
garrison had come to disperse the mob. Oh! the dull, 
dead misery of that disappointment! The crowd was 
being driven back, some of them uttering fierce oaths 
and cursing General Uhrich; others wailing and 
wringing their hands like women. I, too, went home 
almost heartbroken, and stood opposite our old house, 
once so peaceful and happy, looking at the havoc made 
init. ‘There it was, the rooms open to the rain and 
wind, the walls tottering; more than half of it gone. 
On a fragment of one of the walls which was still 
standing, there was hanging yet a picture of Christ on 
the cross. It haunted me all night long ; for my head 
was weak, and full of fancies, and I could not keep 
it out of my mind that he was being crucified afresh 
in Strasbourg. But only the next day, late in the 
evening, when it was almost too dark to see it save 
for a few minutes, the white flag floated once more 
from the cathedral tower, and no one threw it down 
again. The news seemed to spread like wild-fire 
through the city, for how we heard it I never knew. 
All I recollect is that I dragged Gretchen up out of 
the cellar, and carried Elsie in my arms, to see the 
blessed sight. Hundreds of miserable creatures crept 
out of their dens, wan and wasted, to lift up their 
eyes to the flag on the tower, and then fell to weep- 
ing, partly for joy and partly for sorrow. In a few 
minutes after it had floated there, the dreadful boom- 
ing of the cannon ceased ; and though our ears, so 
long accustomed to the roar, listened for it, it was 
gone, and not an echo of it was left. Neither Gretchen 
nor I could sleep that night for the very stillness, but 
my grandmother and Elsie slept peacefully. 

The Germans entered Strasbourg the next morn- 
ing, bringing with them waggon-loads of provisions, 
which had been prepared in readiness against the 
surrender of the city. You should have seen the 
crowds of all sorts of people thronging round the 
waggons, with glistening eyes, eager to snatch away 
the first thing put into their hands. Our old friends 
across the Rhine had not forgotten us, nor had they 
turned into enemies. The soldiers themselves, who 
had been doing all they could to destroy us, were 
now ready to share what they had with us. The 
suddenness of the change was almost more than we 
could bear ; we could hardly believe it; and one or 
two old people died, they said, of joy that the 
trouble and the terror were all over at last. 

But it was not all over for me. One more great 
terror awaited me. I had left Lisbeth with my 
grandmother, who was too agitated and shaken to 
stay alone while Gretchen and I went to get some 
fresh food from the waggons. Gretchen had gone 
home a few minutes before me, and I was following 
with some bread in my hands, when I saw Lisbeth 
coming up the steps of our cellar, with Elsie in her 
arms. Just above them hung the heavy lintel of a 
doorway, which had been nearly shaken down during 
the last day of the bombardment. They had just 
reached the level of the street, and saw me running 
towards them. Elsie clapped her hands, and Lis- 
beth’s face was bright with smiles, when in a moment, 
before I could do anything to warn or save them, 
the timber fell, and struck down both their dear 
faces out of my sight. 

How I reached the place I do not know; but there 
Lisbeth lay, with Hlsie’s little head pressed down 
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upon her bosom, and her arms clasped about the 
child ; and the black lintel lying across them both. 
Lisbeth’s face was white and still, with a half-smile 
upon it; but Elsie’s face I could not see. 

I sat down beside them, without power to move ; 
in an agony of grief and terror such as I had never 
felt before. 

CHAPTER XII. 
“God’s world has one great echo; 
Whether calm blue mists are curled, 
Or lingering dew-drops quiver, 
Or red storms are unfurled ; 
The same deep love is throbbing 
Through the great heart of God’s world.” 


Bur before many minutes had passed by, Elsie’s 
sweet, clear voice rang in my ears, sounding to me 
for a moment like the voice of some one dead. She 
was trying to move, and lift her hands to Lisbeth’s 
face; and then I saw that the lintel, though it had 
knocked them down, had not crushed them, for the 
end of it had caught upon a projecting stone on the 
other side of the arch. Lisbeth might be stunned, 
but she was not killed. 

Still I had not strength enough to move the 
heavy timber, which was besides so entangled with 
other portions of the doorway, that it would be dan- 
gerous to stir it yet. I laid my hand on Elsie’s 
head to quiet her. 

‘Lie still, my Elsie,” I said, ‘‘ be quite still, and 
do not wake your mother. I will wake her by-and- 
by. Be very quiet till I come back.” 

I had just turned away, wondering where I could 
get the help I needed, for everybody was so engrossed 
in their own wants, when I saw—but I could not 
believe it—I saw my father, standing opposite the 
ruins of our house, and gazing at them as if they 
could tell him what had become of Sylvie, and his 
mother, and me. 

Ah! you will never know, and you can never 
imagine, what it was to see him after all our peril 
and sorrow. I flung myself into his arms, and felt 
as if I was in heaven for a minute or two. But 
there were Lisbeth and Elsie to rescue; and not 
waiting to answer one of his questions, I dragged 
him across the street to the place where they lay. 
Lisbeth’s eyes were open, and she quite smiled when 
I looked down upon her face. 

It was almost an hour before we could get them 
safely out of the mass of fallen building ; but I never 
left them, and I fed them by morsels with the bread 
I had brought. When the steps were clear, we all 
went down into the cellar to my grandmother and 
Gretchen, who were almost dead with fright, think- 
ing they were buried alive, and cut off from the 


succour which had come at last to the citizens of 


Strasbourg. But all was right now; there was no 
more pain or terror, and my father was there to take 
care of us all. 

It had happened so that my father’s health had 
given way in his exploring expedition, and he had 
been compelled to return to Egypt, where of course 
he had heard of the war between France and Ger- 
many, and had hastened back at once to come to our 
help. He had been outside the city, at Appenweir, 
a few miles off across the Rhine, for the last three 
days, watching, with many other people, the awful 
bombardment of the city, but unable to do anything. 
Last night the news had reached them of General 
Uhrich’s surrender; and he had come as quickly as 
he could, prepared to remove us at once to Appenweir. 
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When all that was done, and my grandmother and 
Gretchen were settled in some pleasant lodgings, my 
father and I set about to trace out Sylvie. The only 
chance was to find out where Madame Berthon had 
found refuge, but as her husband was now gone with 
the other officers as prisoners into Germany, we met 
with many difficulties. At last we discovered that 
Madame Berthon was in Basle, just within the Swiss 
frontier, and we went down all the valley of the 
Rhine on our way thither. All through widespread 
meadows, green with pasture, and past rich fields of 
corn, and under the vineyards grown wild with un- 
trained tendrils; a lovely valley, sheltered by moun- 
tains, and filled with trees, just tinged here and there 
with autumn colours. It was very peaceful, so full 
of peace that I could hardly bear to look at it, and 
remember what we had been passing through in 
Strasbourg, while out here the sun had been shining, 
and the birds singing, and the flowers blooming, like 
the Garden of Eden was before man spoiled it. This 
was the Garden of Eden, yonder was the place of 
which God was saying, ‘‘ The voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto me trom the earth.” 

We found our Sylvie at last, very pale and deli- 
cate, nervous too, ready to start and cry at any 
sudden sound. But I think that, when I saw her folded 
in my father’s arms, after all the great trouble we 
had undergone, my gladness was almost unendurable. 

Even after all she had suffered, we could not per- 
suade my grandmother to come and live with us in 
London. From her new home in Appenweir sho 
could still see the cathedral, which was now the 
dearest place on earth to her. There was a talk, too, 
that all the buildings which had been destroyed were 
to be restored as quickly as possible. All was quiet- 
ness and order again in Strasbourg. The shops and 
the markets were reopened; and, as far as possible, 
every trace of the havoc had been cleared away. 
But the graves were there, and the ruined houses, 
and the households, almost as in Egypt—‘‘ There 
was not a house where there was not one dead.” 

My father, who knew many learned and influential 
men among the enemy, had no difficulty in obtaining 
a safe-conduct, which enabled us to go into the 
neighbourhood of Phalsbourg, which was still suf- 
fering the horrors of a siege as we had been. We 
went then in search of Sergeant Klein’s little farm 
amongst the hills, where his children might be still 
hoping and watching for his return. But from all 
the country round, from lonely farm-houses, and 
little hamlets, and larger villages of the mountains, 
the inhabitants had fled before the army, perhaps 
with a faint hope of returning home some time when 
peace came back, but oftener with breaking and 
despairing hearts. We could find no one who knew 
Sergeant Klein’s farm or family; and as for the 
brother of poor Louise, he was still shut up in Phals- 
bourg, ignorant, no doubt, of his sister’s death. 

Lisbeth, whose home and property were altogether 
lost, promised gladly to come and live with us in 
London. Only a few days ago Elsie climbed on to 
my knee, as I was thinking over all these things, 
and drew my attention to her by patting my cheek. 
She held in her other hand a parcel wrapped in 
silver paper, which she opened gravely, and showed 
to me a little white vest quite finished, and with 
every stain, either of her own work or of the dust of 
falling walls, washed away. But the child’s lips 
were quivering, and she was trying hard to keep 
back her tears. 
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‘‘ Max,” she said, ‘there is no way for me to give 
the Lord Christ his birthday present when Christmas 
comes.” 

‘“ Why not, Elsie?” I asked. 

‘“‘Because he is a long, long way off, up in 
heaven,” she said. 

‘No, Elsie,” I answered ; ‘“‘ He is here, with us. 
He said, ‘I will not leave you comfortless; I will 
come to you.’ So He comes often, every day; only 
we cannot see his face or hear his voice yet. And 
you remember that, when He went away, He told 
His disciples not to grieve over it, though for a little 
while they could not see Him. ‘Nevertheless, I tell 
you the truth; it is expedient for you that I go 
away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will send Him 
unto you.’” 

“‘T am glad he comes,” she said, her face bright- 
ening; “but if we cannot see him, how am I to 
give Him his little white vest ?” 

Then I opened my Bible, which Elsie was beginning 
to learn to read in, and I let her spell out, word for 
word, this verse: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

Elsie sat still and thoughtful, with her head resting 
on her little hands, and then clasped them together 
with gladness as the meaning came into her mind. 

‘‘ Max,” she said, ‘‘ we must go and look for one 
of the least of the Lord Christ’s little brothers, and 
see if the vest will do for him.” 

But my father would not hear of Elsie’s little vest 
being given away, and he bade Lisbeth lay great 
store by it, and keep it in remembrance of the six 
weeks’ siege of Strasbourg, saying Elsie would 
understand why it was kept when she grew older. I 
scarcely understood myself, till my father read those 
words to me about the woman who brought her 
alabaster box of ointment, and poured it on his head, 
and the disciples called it a waste, and said the 
money should have been given to the poor. ‘Ye 
have the poor with you always,”’ said the Lord, “ and 
whensoever ye will ye may do them good ; but me ye 
have not always. She hath done what she could.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND 
ITS PEOPLE. 
BY TNE EDITOR. 
XI,.—IIOTEL LIFE, 


So much has been written about American hotels 
that a brief space must suffice to record my own 
experiences. 1 went first to the ‘“ Metropolitan” in 
Broadway. It is kept by one of the Lelands, a 
family having the proprietorship of several of the 
largest hotels in the States. Like many of the New 
York hotels, it occupies a long range of lofty build- 
ings, the basements of which are stores. If I give 
some details which may seem trivial to old travellers, 
let them remember that I am writing for those to 
whom the subject is new, and the ‘‘ Metropolitan” may 
be ¢aken as a fair specimen of an American hotel. 
The principal entrance opens into a spacious hall, the 
centre of which is usually filled with piles of the bag- 
gage of arriving or departing travellers. At the end 
of the hall facing the door is the office counter, with 
tho entry books and message books, behind which 





One side is occupied by the cashier's office, and the 
other by the hotel post-office. The keys of rooms 
are left, as in Paris, on numbered pegs. Numerous 
‘bell boys” and messengers are seated near the 
office. Round the marble-paved hall are comfortable 
leather-covered lounges, usually filled with news- 
paper readers and smokers, or chewers. “In the 
evening the hall is filled with a busy crowd, forming 
a sort of after-hour exchange or mart, the com- 
mercial men, by whom the ‘ Metropolitan” is 
largely frequented, then meeting their customers or 
friends, while ‘‘drummers” or pushing salesmen 
take the opportunity to ply their business. News- 
paper boys, flower girls, and miscellaneous dealers 
go about amid the throng. ‘The tumult of cries and 
voices is like that of a little Bourse. The same 
bustling scene in the evening I saw at the Fifth 
Avenue and other hotels. 

A conspicuous door in the hall opens into the 
barber’s shop, an institution universal in the large 
hotels. A broad passage on the opposite side of the 
hall leads to the writing-room, and to the lavatories 
and other offices. Here also is a stall for the sale of 
books and papers, a cigar and tobacco stall, a tele- 
graph office, and a booking office for the sale of 
railway and other travelling tickets. The passage 
leads to another large hall, connected with the 
entrance to Niblo’s Theatre, a well-known place of 
entertainment. In this second hall is the bar, and 
near it the billiard-room. The bar and bar-hall of 
the ‘‘ Metropolitan” are also a scene of busy life in 
the evening. It is a favourite place of concourse for 
artists, actors, ‘‘ gentlemen of the press,” and 
loungers of all classes. The profits of the bar, I was 
told, pay more than the rent and expenses of the 
hotel; and they well may, for the “drinks” are of 
extravagant price for the material. A dash of some 
fiery sort of spirit gives to a glass of ice-water the 
flavour of the multiform and many-named American 
‘‘drinks.” ‘For a sherry cobbler or a glass of B. 
and 8. twenty-five cents is the charge, and indeed a 
quarter-dollar bill is the average price of a “‘ drink.” 

While I am writing, I see the following anecdote 
going the round of the English press, which I quote 
not only apropos of the place and the custom of the 
country as to bar-drinking, but as a characteristic 
specimen of the “humour” of American jour- 
nalism :—‘‘ A story is told in Washington of a well- 
known senator, who is notorious for taking two cock- 
tails in succession before breakfast. One morning, 
while the senator was practising at the ‘Metro- 
politan Bar,’ a friend put to him the pertinent 
question, ‘Senator, why do you take two cocktails as 
a custom? Won’tonetone you?’ The senator drew 
himself up: ‘I will tell you why I take two cock- 
tails. When I have taken one it makes me feel like 
another man. Well, you see I’m bound by common 
courtesy to treat that man, so I take a second.’ ” 

The first-floor of the ‘‘ Metropolitan ”’ is occupied by 
a range of splendidly furnished drawing-rooms and 
reception-rooms, nominally open to all, but into 
which few of the mob of undress bachelors in 
the house seemed ever to penetrate. Here some of 
the families in the hotel metin the evening for music 
and conversation, the ladies en grand toilette. On the 
same floor is the newspaper-room, the most comfort- 
able nook in the huge house, but in which, although 
with windows looking on Broadway, and ‘smok- 
ing allowed,” I never saw a dozen men at atime. A 


the manager and his assistants have their places. | handsome corridor leads to the spacious dining-room, 
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where meals are served at stated hours, breakfast from 
6 A.M. to10 a.m., dinner from 2 p.m. till 6 p.m., and 
tea or supper from 6 P.M. till midnight. The bill of 
fare contains an immense variety of dishes, served in 
small portions, more in Continental than English 
style. The variety of vegetables is especially large, and 
the cookery excellent in all the courses. Iced water 
is almost the sole drink, and I have seen hundreds at 
dinner’ without the pop of a single cork-draw. But 
for ‘tie.well-frequented bar one might suppose the 
whole people to be water-drinkers. The price of 
liquors has to do with the habitual abstaining. The 
cheapest wine is two or three dollars a bottle ; a pint 
bottle of Bass or Guinness (not an imperial pint) half 
a dollar, and no draught beer. There are numerous 
tables, to a place at one of which you are ushered by 
the pompous coloured head waiter on entering the 
room, and consigned to one of the table waiters. I 
often wondered at the cleverness of these fellows (they 
are all coloured men at the ‘‘ Metropolitan”); they 
would take orders from two or three diners, each on 
an average ordering five or six dishes at once from 
the carte, and they reappeared in five minutes with- 
out a mistake. Hxcept at tables where families 
or friends assembled, silence prevailed, and generally 
the meal was despatched, and the seats vacated with 
swiftness. From soup or fish to the dessert and 
coffee a quarter of an hour sufficed for many. 

The black waiters I found usually more active and 
obliging than the Ivish, especially to any one who 
spoke civilly to them. I remember being startled by 
one stooping to my ear, and asking, ‘‘ How you get 
along, sar; is it all right?’’ Sometimes I told 
darkey that I did not know all the dishes, and 
wished he would bring what he thought would be 
new toastranger. In this way I got introduced to the 
most thoroughly American dishes. 

The Irish soon take the hue of American inde- 
pendence, and lose the obsequious manner of the 
genus waiter. The English fee system at least 
secures hope of reward as a motive to attention. One 
fellow I remember, at Cincinnati, seemed specially 
grumpy, and took no trouble in bringing more than 
what I barely asked. Having had hard legs of fowl 
several times, I said to him, ‘‘ Pat,” says I, “‘I think 
the hins in this country have a great many ligs.” 
He took the joke in a moment, and whisking off my 
plate, brought, then and always after, the choicest bits 
of chicken, and cheery attendance withal. I never 
met with an American waiter, but at some country 


inns, and dining-stations on railways, were native | 


damsels, whether daughters of the landlord or ‘‘helps” 
I do not know. More likely the former, for American 
helps are rare, even in private houses. 

After a week I grew weary of the constant bustle 
and ceaseless change of the ‘‘ Metropolitan,” the great 
majority of the guests at which seemed transient 
visitors. Most of the time I was the only Britisher 
in the house, and would have felt tired sooner but 
for the busy work of the days. I was afterwards at 
the New York Hotel, on the other side of Broadway, 
a house frequented by Southerners. In the entry 
book I noticed two or three English and foreign 
addresses, but scarcely one from the Northern or 
Eastern States. It was more a family than a com- 
mercial hotel. Here was no drummers’ mart in the 
hall, and more quietness in the whole establishment, 
The dinner, at 2 P.M. or at 6 p.M., was more like the 
best tables d’héte of Europe. Being at one fixed 
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places, there was more conversation and social enjoy- 
ment. Wine was here more frequently at the table, 
and the meal was not hurried over. ‘The bar was a 
small and less frequented part of the house. The 
waiters were white men, mostly Irish, and for tho 
first time I saw some English waiteys. They were 
well-disciplined, marching in with ex. 1 course at the 
tinkling of a bell, and on a second sigial uncovering 
some central dishes, while each waiter then attended 
to the orders of the guests from the bill of fare. 

The daily tariff at this house was five dollars; at the 
‘‘ Metropolitan” four and a half. This was the average 
rate at the large hotels up to last autumn. It in- 
cluded board and lodging, with all attendance, no 
fees being expected for service, except a parting gift 
to the baggage porter. The routine was the same in 
most of the hotels where I stayed, from New York to 
Chicago. In some of the great houses, as at the 
‘‘Continental”’ in Philadelphia, there is an ‘“‘ elevator,” 
or vertical railroad, worked by steam, by which one 
travels to the upper stories, where it was generally 
my lot to have to go to roost, under mosquito cur- 
tains. Only by engaging a room in advance is one 
likely to have a more accessible apartment. The 
lower rooms are reserved for families, and for habi- 
tual guests. In none of the chief hotels are there 
now the double-bedded or many-bedded rooms of 
which we read in former books of travel. The bed- 
rooms are simply but comfortably furnished, and 
I never was in one with the dingy, stuffy air of the 
bedrooms too common still in English hotels of the 
same class. I only slept once in a private house 
during my stay in America, so I had some experience 
of hotels, and I never had the slightest discomfort at 
night except it were from a stray mosquito, the bark 
of which was worse than its bite. 

Some of the hotels, especially in New York, are 
‘¢on the European plan,” without fixed daily charge, 
except for lodging, the meals being charged as 
ordered. I doubt if there is economy in this, though 
convenient to those who may be elsewhere engaged 
throughout the day. The hotel charges for meals 
are high, but not more than the same fare at the 
private restaurants, which abound in the great 
thoroughfares, and in connection with some of the 
Families residing for some time at hotels 
make special arrangements for their expenses. Thero 
is generally a private entrance “for ladies’ and the 
regular residents in the hotel. Meals are also served 
in private rooms, at an advanced charge. 

The basement floor of some of the great hotels, such 
as the ‘‘Continental” at Philadelphia, is worthy of 
being inspected. The steam engine, which works the 
elevator, is turned to busy use in the laundry and 
bath and other domestic departments, and the cookery 


| region isalsoascene tobe remembered. The laundry 





is marvellous in the speed and excellence of its work, 
articles being returned if required within a few hours 
of being given out, but a high price has to be paid 
for the accommodation. 

The legal enactments about hotels all through the 
States are good, both for landlords and guests. 
Extracts from the laws of each State are printed on 
cards affixed to the doors of every room. A tariff of 
charges is included in these notices. The landlord 
is responsible for all property left in his charge, and 
is required to have a safe for this purpose in the office 
of the hotel, but is not responsible for any loss of 
articles from rooms. There is a baggage and coat 


timo, and all the guests assembling in their regular | room, where checks are given for articles deposited, 
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without charge. Among the regulations I noticed 
sometimes that ‘gaming of every description is 
expressly forbidden in this house.” 

Some of the great hotels belong to companies, 
others are owned as well as managed by proprietors. 
I-found these generally men of a superior class, and 
some of them very wealthy. They have sometimes 
country houses and farms, the produce of which has 
helped to the good fare and good fame of their 
hotels. One landlord showed me a photograph of 
his country mansion, and pointed with especial pride 
to the handsome park gate, with pillars bearing ‘‘ the 
family arms,” which he had no doubt borrowed from 
some English family of the name. Though of 
humble origin, there is no knowing but that he may 
be remotely connected with some armigeral ancestry, 
The landlord of the smallest hotel I stayed at was 
a * colonel,” but colonel of what I was not curious to 
inquire, the title being common in America. 

There is no real ground for the opinion that the 
hotel life of America denotes, as in France, a lower 
estimate of home lifethan in England. Ina country 
comparatively new, and with distances so vast, and 
where a large proportion of the wealthy classes are 
engaged in commercial and money-making pursuits, 
absence from home is oftener a necessity than in older 
communities. The difficulty of obtaining suitable 
servants adds to the trials of domestic life in the 
States. A few also of the wealthier classes, accus- 
tomed to hotel life in travelling, retain the taste on 
their return. But making due allowance for these 
things, the Americans are as true to the old love of 
“hearth and home” as the English. 


XII.—AMERICAN DIET—DRINK—SMOKING. 


In American diet I did not observe many pecu- 
liarities worth noting. Breakfast is a hearty meal. 
The wheaten bread is good, and the corn flour and 
buckwheat cakes excellent. Omelettes with chopped 
ham were new to me. I saw many men commence 
with a whole melon, with ice in a hole scooped out, 
an experiment upon which I did not venture, with 
the thermometer above 80°. Eggs were generally 
mashed in a Jarge wine-glass, and eaten with pepper, 
the waiter making the mess» He seemed surprised 
when I asked for a hard-boiled egg and an egg-cup: 
a convenience not forthcoming in one hotel. The 
variety of fish at dinner is great, and in strolling 
through the fish-market I wished I had Mr, Frank 
Buckland, Inspector of British Salmon Fisheries, at 
my side. The halibut, blue-fish, and lake trout were 
capital. Beef and mutton were not so good as our 
own; poultry abundant, and turkey at every table. 
Game is not scarce ; and at Chicago, prairie chicken, 
plump as partridges. Of vegetables there was con- 
siderable variety : boiled heads of Indian corn, sweet 
potatoes, egg plant, and others not familiar in Eng- 
Jand. I never saw a good mealy potato, with all the 
Irish in the land. They are generally served in 
butter-fried chips, as in France. The puddings are 
good, and ices better than ours. The American 
ladies have the ‘sweet tooth ;’’ little vessels like 
cream jugs, filled with syrup, are on every table, to 
be poured over the hominy cakes or crumpets. The 
ladies are also great pastry consumers. Hot rolls, 
and pies, as they call tarts, may partly account for 
the prevalence of dyspeptic complexions. A tart in 
America is our pie, though it may be as big as the 
real Yorkshire or Northumberland pie, covering half 





a table. Cheese is rarely seen at dinner, or if used is 
mixed with preserves or apple pie. The manufacture 
of American cheese is for the English market, and 
may it increase and prosper, for the price has risen 
forty per cent. in my recollection. 

Of the fame of American oysters I had heard so 
much, that I was disappointed in everything but the 
size. They tell of Thackeray, that on his first arrival, 
a dish of large ‘‘saddlebacks’’ was set before him. 
He gazed at them for some time, and then asked what 
he was todo withthem. ‘‘ Why, eat them, of course.” 
‘* Oh, eat them,’’ said Thackeray, as if a new light had 
dawned upon him; adding, after a pause, ‘‘ Well, 
here goes!’”? When he had performed the feat of 
swallowing one whole oyster he seemed stunned by 
his own courage, till his friend asked him how he 
felt. ‘‘ Feel?” said he, ‘‘I feel as if I had swal- 
lowed a baby!” All oysters are not of this size, or 
thus treated. The methods of cooking them are 
countless. But the true ‘‘natives,” as we get them, 
or used to get them, at Pim’s or Lynn’s or Rule’s, 
sweet fat little Whitstable natives, are as different 
from American oysters as a peach from a pumpkin. 
Most of them come from rough water, and have 
muscle and shell strong and coarse proportionally. 
If they were less common they might receive more 
culture. Still the oystery taste is good, whether aw 
naturel, or in soup or other dressing. I found the 
best form by accident; asking for ‘‘ fried oysters” in 
the carte, I had as good ‘scalloped oyster” with 
bread crumbs as is ever got in Old England. The 
average price seemed to be not much below our 
market price as to number, but each fish equal to four 
of ours for culinary treatment, so far as material goes. 

I was disappointed also with the fruit. The 
peaches and grapes especially were greatly inferior 
to our own. Melons and apples were up to the mark, 
but I remember no other fruit worthy of praise com- 
pared with our own. 

Very little wine is used at table, even in private 
houses, though always at hand for hospitality’s sake 
to a stranger. Lager beer is the only cheap beverage, 
retailed at the saloons for five cents a glass. The 
consumption is immense among the Germans. In 
the week the news arrived of the capture of the 
Emperor Napoleon at Sedan, the inland revenuo 


issued 200,000 quarter-cask stamps beyond the 


average! The Irish get their own whisky, dear as 
imported, but often produced in private distilleries. 
When I was in New York a raid by the custom-house 
officers and police was made upon the whisky stills 
in Brooklyn, and large seizures were effected. The 
native whisky, Monangela or other, is a hard, fiery 
spirit. Drinking is very much confined to the bars 
and saloons. The number of drunkards is large, per- 
haps as large as in England; but there is a broader 
line of demarcation between the temperate and in- 
temperate. The number of total abstainers far ex- 
ceeds what it is with us, and the soaking, boozing 
habits of British workmen are rare in America. In 
every class the progress of temperance is marked 
and conspicuous. ‘he head master of a college, a 
Scotchman, told me he sometimes longed for a glass 
of Scotch ale; but if it was known that he ordered 
such a thing, his influence would be at an end, as the 
majority of the students were pledged teetotalers. 
Another Scotchman, an official in a Burns Club, told 
me that when he first came to America, twenty years 
ago, ‘‘the nicht wi’ Burns” was a night of whisky 
and revelry. Now the Burns Club meetings are often 
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held in the same locality, with nothing on the tablo 
but fruits and iced water. It may not be so in 
New York and elsewhere; but the fact is worth re- 
cording, as indicating a change of manners. As far 
as I saw, intemperance in drink is not a national vice 
in America, although intemperance in eating is still 
noticeable by a stranger. I have seen Americans 
order a dozen dishes from the dinner carte, and yet 
drink nothing but iced water. 

There was less smoking, and, to my surprise, less 
chewing than I anticipated. Perhaps the price of 
cigars has its influonce on the former habit. The 
native tobacco is not palatable, and a good havannah 
is a costly luxury. The smoking tobacco is sold in 
little cotton bags, fastened with a government stamp. 
It is dry, like the bran with which dolls are stuffed. 
An English smoker will find the American chewing 
tobacco, moist, in tinfoil, more suited for his pipe, or 
mixed with the brown bran. I do not think the 
young Americans chew as much as their fathers. 
Talking with an old American gentleman in the car 
going to Niagara, he held a neat silver oval case in 
his hand: ‘I thought you were going to offer me a 
pinch of snuff,” I said. He laughed and said, “1 
would offer you this, but I know you would not 
accept it,” handing for my inspection his tobacco- 
box. ‘The spittoon will remain ubiquitous for some 
time longer, in the senate house as well as in hotels 
and offices. I saw a curious notice posted in the 
lobby of a church in Washington, ‘‘ As the seats are 
all free, you are requested not to expectorate on the 
floor.” In another church, ‘‘ Dirty boots and tobacco 
strictly prohibited.” Although the use of tobacco is 
nationally prevalent, and the offer of a cigar, like the 
pinch of snuff in Scotland, or the chibouque in the 
Kast, is a sign of readiness for friendly communication 
between strangers, smoking is, on the whole, not so 
general as with us. The smoking car on the railroads 
is occupied by the roughest of travellers, and in 
long journeys I have seen the vast majority abstain- 
ing either from smoking or chewing, which they 
could scarcely do if enslaved to the habit. 

What I have said of American diet is only the 
result of the experience of a passing traveller in 
hotels, who saw nothing of private gastronomic en- 
tertainments. . Mr. Frank Buckland has lately given 
in “Land and Water” an account of an American 
dinner, chiefly a ‘‘game dinner,” to which he was 
invited by a New York visitor at the Langham 
Hotel. ‘The dinner,” says Mr. Buckland, “ con- 
sisted almost entirely of American dainties, sent 
over expressly from the other side of the Atlantic 
for this occasion. Upon entering the magnificent 
banqueting-room we found oysters upon the plates. 
Some English oysters were served at the same time: 
the American oysters had a decidedly different taste, 
but they were by no means unpalatable, having 
somewhat the taste of a very good periwinkle. 

«The soups consisted of tomato soup, served with 
dry sherry, and terrapin soup, served with milk 
punch. ‘The terrapin (J/alaclemys concentrica) is a 
little blackish water-tortoise, and varies from three 
to six inches in length. 
times, but in the northern cities it is most esteemed 
when the animal has been dug out of the mud in its 
state of hibernation. This terrapin soup is exceed- 
ingly good, and I wonder it is not introduced into 
England in hermetically sealed tins, as lobsters and 
salmon are sent over. Its taste is not unlike a good 
turtle soup. Colonel Saunderson, the American 
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manager of the Langham, tells me, however, that in 
that portion of the United States where terrapin 
are most esteemed and used, the connoisseur would 
scorn to eat it save as a stew. 

“« The entrées consisted of 

Tournedos of buffalo, sauce Italienne ; 
Quail broiled 4 la maitre d’hétel ; 
Salmi of prairie hen, with trufiles. 
These were served with champagne and bordeaux. 
The buffalo was exceedingly tender, more so than 
any rump-steak I ever tasted. Hither buffalo-tongue 
or hump is very good. Among buffaloes proper, are 
the African buffalo (Bubalus buffelus)—‘the Capo 
(Bubalus caffer),’ whereas the American buffalo is a 
bison (Bison Americanus). The quail I suppose to 
be the ‘Ortya Virginiana.’ The flesh was exceedingly 
good, and very white: its feet were unfortunately cut 
off by the cook. The ‘prairie hen’—viz., the Pinnated 
grouse (Tetrao cupido)—was exceedingly good. I see 
these birds are beginning to appear in some of the 
London poulterers’ shops. 
Haunch of elk, with apple sauce ; 
Wild turkey, with cranberry sauce ; 
Sweet potatoes and Lima beans. 

‘As usual, the dispute as to what was an ‘elk’ 
turned up. The animal that we English know as an 
elk is the moose (Alces malchis). The animal called 
‘elk’ by Americans is that magnificent stag, the 
‘ Wapiti,’ or Carolina stag (Cervus canadensis). This 
is the animal I am so anxious to get introduced into 
Scotland, to increase the size, weight, and head of the 
native deer. The wild turkey was exceedingly good 
—more tender than the English turkey. I had never 
tasted cranberry sauce before; it has a nice sharp 
semi-acid about it, which goes exceedingly well with 
turkey, and would probably be found to be a great 
adjunct to roast pheasant. 

‘* At this stage of the dinner an interval took place, 
and the waiter came round with cigarettes of the 
most perfect tobacco I ever smoked. After this 
‘dix minutes @arrét,’ as the French railways have it, 
we began again with 

Roast canvas-back duck ; 
Roast partridge. 

‘‘T have often heard that the canvas-back ducks are 
the finest food that can be placed upon the table ; 
having now tasted them, I feel convinced that a 
better dish does not exist. This duck is allied to 
the English pochard duck; its name is Fuligula 
Valisneria. Iam told these ducks derive their name 
from the appearance of the skin of the back after the 
feathers are taken off, which resembles very much 
the canvas as used by ladies for their Berlin-wool 
work. ‘They are said to derive their flavour from 
feeding on wild celery, to obtain which they dive to 
a considerable depth. I do not know what wild 
celery is: I should much like to have some seeds. A 
duck called the red-headed duck lives with the 
canvas-back, and its flesh is almost as good. 

‘Among the dishes that followed was the marrow- 
squash, a species of vegetable not unlike our vege- 
table marrow, only richer. The dinner was followed by 
some eloquent and witty speeches from various guests 
Altogether this was a magnificent entertainment, put 
on the table in a most tasteful manner, and with perfect 
cookery. Such a feast has use beyond mere passing 
enjoyment. It may give hints for the systematic in- 
terchange of articles suited for food, and so increase 
the economic value of the products of both countries.” 
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